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10 THE 


Right Rev. Father i in God, 


ISAAC 


Lord Biſhop of” 
WORCESTER. 
My Lord ; 
Tf a converſation to which I 

& had ſome time fince the 
honour to be admitted "with 


your Lordſhip, you was pleal- 
4 ed 


DEDICATION. 


1 to lament, among other 
great and growing evils, the 
many flagrant inſtances of 
Murder that have lately a- 
larmed the public. I then 
| took occaſion to mention the 
plan of ſuch a book as I now 

preſent to your Lordſhip : this 
8 immediately received your en- 

couragement, and, I hope, will 


now receive your protection. 
To give an attempt of this 

kind its full force, the ſanction 

- of ſome great name is neceſ- 


d ſary; 
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DEDICATION. 
fary ; and where, my Lord, 
could I find one ſo proper, as 
that of a prelate of ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed a character; whoſe 
_ zeal for the good of his coun- 
try is ſo univerſally known and 
acknowledged, and who hath, 
with ſuch vigour and ſucceſs, 
employed the moſt. eminent 
talents, and the moſt unwea- 
ried induſtry, in the cauſe of 
hy publick. . 


1 


To this conſideration, my 


Lord, l 17 75 W will impute 


nn reſpect, 


- * 2 K . 
2 — 0 - df "6. 
A — — cc. — * — * 


DEDICATION. 
my preſent deſire of your 


Lordſhip's patronage; and 
not to that pride which I ſhall 
always have in telling the 
world, that I am, with the 


my Lord, _ £4 $i 
your 4 tip! 
moſt obliged, 
and moſt dutiful, 


hu mblc ſervatt, 


Bow-Stroct, April b. : | 
I 752. 


Henry F relding 
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EXAMPLES 


Interpoſition of PROVIDEN CE in 
the Detection and Puniſh- 
ment of Murder. 


HAT the moſt dreadful crime of 

Murder hath of late encreaſed in a 

very deplorable degree in this king- 

_ . domis a fact which every man muſt 
confeſs, and which every good man muſt very 
bitterly lament. Till this age, indeed, cruel and 
bloody actions were ſo ſeldom heard of in En- 
gland, that when they happened, they appeared 
as prodigies, and raifed not only the deteſtation, 
but the aſtoniſhment of the people, In all the 
arts of fraud, knavery, and theft, we have long 
ſince been equal to any of our neighbours ; but 
Murder is very lately begun, perhaps is even 
now beginning to be common among us. 

In the politic, as in the natural , no. diſ- 
orders ever ſpring up without a cauſe; much 
leſs do any diſeaſes become epidemical by mere 
accident. Theſe muſt all have their cauſes, 
and ſuch cauſes muſt be adequate to the effects 
which they produce. | 
For my part, I ſincerely declare I can diſ- N 
cover no more than one cauſe of the horrid 
8 evil 
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evil of which I em complaining : 


ONE ka 


| moſt perfectly adequate to the production of 


every political miſchief ; and which I am con- 
vinced hath more than all others, contributed 
to the production, and to the encreaſe of all 
thoſe moral evils with which the public is at 
preſent ſo extremely afflicted. 

My ſenſible reader will preſently guefs, that 


I mean that general neglect (I wiſh I could 


not ſay contempt) of religion, which hath with- 
in theſe few years ſo fatally overſpread this 
3 naticn ; hath grown to be a kind of faſhi- 
on among us, and like other faſhions, having 
begun among the higher ranks of peopie, hath 
deſcended gradually through all orders, till it 
hath reached the very loweſt in the ſociety. 
This is a matter too clear, I think, and too 
ſelf-evident to require any proof : for when we 
reflect on thoſe ſolemn denunciations, of the 
moſt grievous judgments againſt this crime by 


_ Almighty God, how is it poſſible to conceive 


that a creature who believes that this God is, 
and that theſe denunciations of vengeance came 


from him, ſhould, unleſs he were a downright 


fool or madman, thus audaciouſly fly in the 
face of a being, in whoſe words we muſt be 
aſſured there is all truth, and in whoſe right 
hand is all power? 

But beſides the frequent declarations of God's 
moſt bitter wrath againſt this deadly ſin in the 
Old Teſtament ; befides the fearful and tre- 
mendous ſentence of eternal puniſhment againſt 
it in the New Teſtament ; the Almighty hath 
been pleaſed to diſtinguiſh rhe atrociouſneſs of 


the Murderer's guilt, by levelling his thunder 
directly 


[9]: - 
—.—.—.—— 
5 d to- in 
—— immediate manner in the detection of 
— ny 
tions not 5 

— and traditions of all ages, and of all 
countries, do give us many and unqueſtionable 
examples. To this truth, the horrors with 
which the minds of Murderers are particularly 
haunted ; and the moſt unaccountable, indeed 
| miraculous means, by which the moſt ſecret 
and cunning Murders. have often been detected, 
do abundantly bear teſtimony : not to mention 
the many ſtories of apparitions on this dreadful 

| occaſion ; ſome of which have been ſo well and 
faithfully atteſted, that to reject them with a 
haſty diſbelief, ſeems to argue more of an ob- 
ſtinate and ſtubborn. infidelity, than of a ſound 
and ſober o ́ O9 uot 4:47 2 
Here then I'ſhall preſent the reader; with 2 
few examples of this' immediate Interpoſition 
of the Divine providence on this occaſion. To 
— — whole, would fill a large vo · 
ume; and though perhaps, 1 have omit- 
ted many — of being wſerted, than 
ſome of thoſe which I have choſen, yet Etruſt, 
that what I ſhall here preſent the ſerious and at» 
tentive reader, will be ſufficient to convince him 
of that awful truth, abovementioned ;- of which, 
if we may venture to aſſert any thing on ſuch 
a ſubject, — ſeems. to have been to de- 
ter men, by ſuch manifeſt preternatural interpo- 
ſitions of Divine — from the commiſ- 
ſion of this dreadful, this ex ecrable, this unparr 
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The aur Mander we bear bf h . the nn 
| biſtory, It committed by Cain on 
= 4 1 3 2 

WE A y in- 
terpoſiug, and calling the offender to the ſevereſt 
account. This was diſcovered by God him- 
ſelf, arid how diſcovered ? Why, as the facred 
tekt tells us, by the Crying of the blood of 


. wm 


| 


ö 


4 erer.“ ” 

And this vengeance was accordingly ex 
euted by the all 2 — in a curſe pro- 
nounced by himſelf againſt Cain; who, in pur- 
ſuance of his ſentence, wandered through the 

earth, groaning and trembling, according to the 
tranſlation” of the LXX. Haunted, ſays a 

_ commentator on Euſebius, with his brother 6 

ghoſt whitherſoever he went; for it was a no- 
tion which prevailed among the Jews, as well 

as all other nations, that the ghoſts of thoſe 
who were murdered, perſecuted their Murs 

derers, continually terrifying them, and requir- 
ing their puniſhment at the hands of Juſtice. 
And of the truth of this opinion, the moſt au- 
thentic hiſtories.- as well as the traditions of all 
ages and countries, afford us very poſitive af- 
ſurance. | | 

That Cain was not put to death by God for 
Kis offence, ſeems an inſtance rather of the Di · 

vine ſeverity, than of m_ —_— intended to« 

wards him. The deſign was poſſibly to make 

kimn a living and laſting < cxmple of th Almighry 

Wra h, this heinous crime. 

feif, when be cried out that his end 
—_—_ — he could 1580 would have m—_— 
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dered death as a mitigation of his ſentence. 
How much more dreadful indeed was the al- 
ternative of being baniſhed from the face of 
God, of being driven as a vagabond and a run- 
agate out of the holy land; and being com- 
pelled to wander about with a mark of infamy, 
ſet by God's own hand upon him; afraid of all 
whom he ſhould meet; haunted by his brother's 
incenſed and injured ſpirit; and much more 
haunted, perhaps, by his own conſcience; the 
ground, as the Jewiſh rabbies ſay, ſhaking under 
him, ſo that all who met him, ran. away from 
him, crying, This is the cruel man that 
killed his brother.“ | | 
There is, perhaps, no truth whatever, which 
can be ſupported by ſo many authorities from 
hiſtory, as this of the divine vengeance againſt 
Murder, The example of Herod is extremely 
affecting to this purpoſe. © The fate of Herod," 
ſays Euſebius, is well worthy our conſidera- 
tion ; divine juſtice purſued him immediately 
after thoſe cruel murders which he had com- 
f mitted ; and his ſufferings in this life ſeemed 
to exhibit a kind of prelude of thoſe torments 
; which were prepared for him after his death. 
The former happineſs of his reign was on a 
* ſudden obſcured by a ſucceſſion of the moſt 
terrible calamities, by the murders of his wife, 
his children, and of the neareſt of his relati- 
© ons and friends. Joſephus hath drawn the 
© picture at length, and it ſurpaſſes all the tra- 
* gical ſtories which poets have ever invented. 
—He then relates from that hiſtorian the man- 
ner of Herod's death, which he ſays, was by a 
rod ſent from heaven. By this the kin $4 
by r 2 Y 
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afflifted with a diſeaſe of a ve! very exemplary 
.. kind z and which did manifeſt * A immediate 
interpoſition of providence, as well by the ſin- 
gularity, as by the extremity of ats excruci - 
. ating torments, in which by a flow tedious. 
wafting (being indeed devoured alive by e | 
-he was dragged to his miſerable end. 
A like account the fame hiſtorian gives us of 
the dreadful cataſtrophe of Maximinus, a. great 
| murderer of the chriſtians, by the ſame extraor- 
| and miraculous means. © 
Indeed, not only the eceleſiaſtical writers, but 
prophane hiſtorians abundantly furniſh us with 
examples of the wrath of God againſt the 
tyrants and murderers of mankind, whoſe deaths 
have been, for the moſt part, as violent as their 
lives, and the former have been as wretched, as 
the latter deteſtable. Of this the latter part of 
the Roman hiſtory is almoſt one continued re- 
cord. Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Vi- 
tellius, Domitian, Commodus, Caracalla, and 
Heliogabalus, were not greater inſtances of cru- 
| 3 while they red, than of miſery when * 
1 will proceed to particular. inſtances in 
Which Gol bh. hath been pleaſed to demonſtrate 
his great abhorrence of this ſin of Murder, by 
a ſupernatural and miraculous interpoſition of 
Providence, in the puniſhment, as well. as de- 
tection, of this. moſt abominable fin. 2 
Of this ſin, which is committed not only i in 
ae of the poſitive revealed laws of God, 
and all the puniſhments which in theſe laws are 
denounced againſt it ; but in manifeſt oppoſi- 
ton to thoſe ſecret inſtitutions, which God bath 
written. 


| [6G] 
written in the heart and conſcience of every 
man, where there is no principle ſo deeply en- 
graved, none written in ſuch legble = br 
as this divine Command, Tyou $HALT vo. 
No MURDER. 20 


EXAMPLE 1. 


| We read in Plutarch, that a ſoldier of king 
Pyrrhus being ſlain, his faithful dog would by 
no means be inticed from the dead body; and 
the king coming by, the dog fawn'd on him, as 
ſeeming to fupplicate his vengeance on his mal- 
ter's murderers.” The king thereupon ordered 
his whole army to march by in order Before 
him, and as ſoon as the murderers appeared, the 
dog flew fiercely on them, and would have torn 
them in pieces, had he not been with - held. 
The two ſoldiers terrified with ſo uncommon: 
an attack, together with the accuſation, and 
ſo faithful a witneſs directed by heaven for their. 
accuſer, fell on their knees, and confeſs'd the 
fact, for which they were both immediately 
executed. [Plutarch de ſeri numinis vind. ]. 

BXAMPLE H. 

The ſame author relates a ſtory of one Beſ. 
ſus, who having murdered his father, was lo. 
purſued with a guilty conſcience, that he thought. 
the ſwallows, when they chatter'd, were ſaying, 
* . Beſſus bas kill'd his father.“ "Whereupon, | 
being unable to conceal L „ he. confeſy'd 
the fact, and received con * : 

— 's Morals, Solin.] 

Many have been the inſtances, where the 
murderer from the racking torments of his 
mind, hath been driven to diiſtraction, — 


eee, 
that means, in his raving fits, hath confeſs d 
his crime; and tho' ſuch a confeſſion in ſleep, 
or in madneſs, cannot well be deem'd ſufficient 
evidence againſt a man, yet never was fuch 
- confeſſion made, but it either led fo ſtrongly to 
the finding circumſtantial evidence of the fact, 
as was ſufficient to convict the guilty perſon ; 
or elſe ſtruck by the terror of a diſcovery being 
made, the murderer hath, when returned to his 
ſenſes, confeſſed the fact: In both which caſes 
is very plainly ſeen, the immediate interpoſition 
of Providence, in order to bring the offender to 
public juſtice, as may be illuſtrated alſo by the 
following facts. "IE | 
EXAMPLE III. 

' Alphonſo, of the city of Veruli was the 
only ſon of his mother Sophia, and knowing 
himſelf to be heir to her great jointure, when 
ſhe died, he regarded not the precepts or ex- 
amples of that excellent and wiſe lady his mo- 
ther, but gave a looſe to all his vicious incli- 
nations, which gave the lady Sophia the great- 
eſt uneaſineſs . bl a * 

Caſſino, brother to Sophia, having loſt his 
wife, intreated this his ſiſter to take the care 
of his only daughter Eleonora, who was now 
fifteen years old; and this charge Sophia per- 

formed ſo well, that when Eleanora became 
of the age of fourteen years, ſhe was eſ- 
teemed one of the beſt educated, as well as 
one of the moſt beautiful young ladies of that 
0d, charm'd with his couſin's beauty, 
but more with the great fortune to which ſhe 
e e 


— 
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| was heireſs, reſolved to endeavour at gaining 
her; but as this could not be done with the 
character he — of extrav r 888 
chery, he feign'd a moſt thorough | 
oops jo ob though for ſome time his 
mother gave little credit to his ſincerity, and 
could not be prevailed on to aſk the alliance of 
her brother, yet, after ſeeing in her ſon a 
whole year's continuance in the-moſt regular 
and decent courſe of life, ſhe. was induced 
from her maternal - fondneſs, and hopes of the 
truth of this pretended reformation, to inter- 
_ cede with her brother Caſſino, that a match 
might be made between Alphonſo and Elea- 
nora. But as Caſſino had not the ſame mo. 
tives for partiality to Alphonſo as his mother 
had, he ſaw through his diſguiſe, and abſolute- 
ly refuſed his conſent, and as his ſiſter was ſtill 
importunate with him to grant her requeſt, he 
took his daughter home to his own houſe, and 
begged to be troubled no more about the matter, 
Alphonſo ſoon returned to his old courſes, 
and the good virtuous Sophia, though her grief 
was very great, to fee her ſon ſuch a repro- 
bate, rejoiced that her interceſſion did not pre- 
vail to the ruin of her amiable niece, *Alphonſo 
in ſome time again wanted to renew his addreſs 


to Eleanora, and aſked his mother once more 


to N 11 her — Caſlino, but Sophia 
not only re his „ but in pre 

terms, „3 the . 
his life. So little was he moved with her diſ- 
courſe, that he now began to conſider her as 
Keeping him out of a large fortune by ber life, 
and as being a difagreeable monitor, Do 
= ures 
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kfiures were of force enough to make bm 


feel the ſting, from his riotous living, but not 
ſufficient to make him forſake his exceſſes ; 
he therefore, without the leaſt gratitude fox 
her repeated indulgences towards him, (for ſne 
had been the kindeſt of mothers) determined 
to free himſelf from her lectures, and to poſ- 
ſeſs himſelf of her fortune. For this purpoſe 
he bought a quantity of poifon, which he car- 
ried in bis pocket, in order o wait for a con- 
venient opportunity of giving it, which too 
ſoon offered; for in a few days, his mother 
was taken extremely ill as ſhe was walking 
witch her ſon and a maid ſervant, in her own 
garden, and leaning on her maid's arm, ſhe 
degged her ſon to run in and fetch ſuch a par- 
- ticular bottle, in which was a cordial, that was 
ordered her by a phyſician to take, whenever 
ſhe was ſeized with theſe: kind of complaints. 
Alphonſo ran with all the hafte of apparent 
filial duty and tendernefs, but fraught with all 
the inhuman cruelty of a fiend; and bringi 
back the cordial into which he had convey 
the poiſon, his mother drank it down, and find- 
ing herſelf rather worſe than better, ſhe was 
put to bed, and in a few hours expired. Al- 
phonſo made ſo grand a funeral for his mother, 
and bewailed her in ſuch etic terms, that 
no one in the leaſt ſuſpected her being poiſoned, 
and her death Was imputed to her ſudden ſei- 
zure in the garden. But it was not long be- 
fore Alphonſo again aſked the conſent 6f Caſſi» 
no to marry his daughter, which being refuſed, 
he reſolved (having hardened himſelf by one 
Murder) that Caſſino ſhould not live; and 
4. Iles $2 then 
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then he doubted not of carrying his point with 
Eleonora. One evening therefore in the duſk 
he rode to Caſſino's houſe, tied his horſe to the 
gate, and ſeeing Caſſino walking in his garden, 
his uſual cuſtom in the evening, he with a car- 
bine loaden with a brace of bullets ſhot him 
through . the head ; when, inſtead of untying 
his horſe and riding away, the vengeance of 
God followed him fo as to turn his brain, and 
he ran into the next houſe, crying out he was 
very ill and muſt go to bed. The people of 
the houſe, out of compaſſion, took him in 
and put him to bed, ſending, at the ſame time, 
for a phyſician, who found him perfectly de- 
lrious, raving and crying out that he had juſt 
ſhot Caſſino, and a year before had poiſoned 
his mother Sophia. By bliſters and other ap- 
plications his ſenſes in a few hours returned to 
him, and being told what he had faid in his 
raving fit, he with great confidence denied the 
truth of it, and ſaid it would be unjuſt, as well 
as filly to believe a madman. But by this 
time the dead body of Caſſino was found ſhot 
in his garden; Alphonſo's horſe was found 
tied by the pallaſadoes that looked into the 
garden, where Caſſino lay dead, and a carbine 
that had been fired off was found by the bed- 
ſide of Alphonſo; and which the people of 
the houſe, declared they faw him bring in with 
him in his hand. Theſe circumſtances were- 
deemed ſufficient to try and convict him, and 
he was executed for the murder of Caſſino; 
and on the ſcaffold again confeſſed the poiſon - 
ing his mother Sophia. | | 


God's Revenge, xc. p. 473-1! 
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"EXAMPLE Iv. 


Parthenius, treaſurer to Theodobert king of 
France, having killed his dear friend Auſanius 
and his wife, of which he was never in the 
leaſt ſuſpected, detected himſelf, by crying out 
in his ſleep for help againſt. Auſanius and his 
wife, who he ſaid, were dragging him to the 
great tribunal of God, to anſwer for his Mur- 
der, On this confeſſion in his ſleep, he was 
apprehended ; his reſtleſs conſcience ſoon made 
him repeat and confirm ſuch his confeſſion, and 
he was accordingly condemned and executed, 
[/anly's Wonders of the little World, I. 1. c. 
41. p. 89. Beard's Theatre of Wonders, 
I. 2. ch. 10. p. 285.] ‚ 


EXAMPLE V. 


A ſoldier in colonel Venables regiment 
that came out of Ireland, looked melancholy 
and pin'd, and grew ſo pale and thin, that he 
was worn almoſt to a ſkeleton. His officer, 
inking the poor fellow might have ſome cauſe 
for grief which it might be in his power to re- 
move, kindly urged him to declare what it 
was that made him ſo wretched ; and at laſt, 
the ſoldier, unable longer to indure the racking 
torments of his own mind, made a confeſſion 
to his captain, that he formerly had been a 
ſervant to a man that carried about ſtockings 
and ſuch ware to ſell ; and that for his money 
he had murdered his maſter, and buried him in 
ſuch a place; that he had immediately fled 
into Ireland, and inliſted himſelf for a ſoldier ; 
that he had never enjoyed any bappy _ 
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[ 19 ] 
but particularly from the time he had landed in' 
England; that he had every night been haunted 
with the ghoſt of his maſter ; who ſaid to him, 
% Wilt thou not yet confeſs thy wicked Mur- 
der.” He added, that he was now glad to 
ſuffer death at onee, in order to avoid the 
lingering puniſhment of waſting by degrees un- 
der exceſſive tortures. He afterwards made 
a proper confeſſion before a magiſtrate : the 
body was ſearched for and found, and the man 
was hanged in chains where the Murder was 
[Baxter's Hiſt, Dife. of Apparitions, p. 58.] 
EXAMPLE VI. 


A traveller was found murthered near Itz- 
how in Denmark ; and becauſe the Murderer 
was unknown, the magiſtrates cauſed the hand 
of the ſlain to be cut off, and hung up by a 
ſtring to the top of a room in the town-pri-' 
ſon. Ten years after, the Murderer came into 
that room, having been taken up for ſome very 
flight offence, and the hand immediately be- 
gan to drop blood upon the table that ſtood 
underneath it. The goaler on that, accuſed 
the priſoner with the murder, who ſtruck 
with the apparent judgment of God, in the 
diſcovery of it, confeſſed the fact, and ſubmit- 
ted to the puniſhment fo juſtly due to his crime. 

[Turner 28.] From Beard's Theatre, L. 2. c. 11. 
EXAMPLE VII. 

Smith and Gurney, two watermen of 
Graveſend, were hired by a graſier to 
him down to Tilbury-Hope, for he int 5 


L 20 
ed to buy cattle at a fair in Eſſex. Theſe 
villains finding he had money, robbed him, 
and threw him over-board. This Murder was 
concealed many years; at laſt, in the ſum- 
mer 1656, the two fellows, as they were 
drinking at an alehouſe, had a quarrel, and 
Gurney in his paſſion, accuſed Smith with 
the Murder, which Smith ſoon retorted upon 
him. Being apprehended, and ſeparately exa- 
mined, they confeſſed the fact, were condem- 
ned at Maidſtone aſſiz es, and hanged i in chains 
"at Graveſend, [Turner 29.] 
"EXAMPLE VIII. 

In the Northern part of England (I think 
in Lancaſhire : for I had the ey from a 
clergyman of that country) the miniſter be- 
fore he began to read prayers at. church, 
ſaw a paper lying in his book, which he 
ſuppoſed to be the banns of marriage : He 

opened it, and ſaw written in a fair and 
diſtinct band, words to the following pur- 
poſe, That John. P. and James D. had 
murdered a travelling man, had robbed him 
of his effects, and buried him in ſuch an or- 
chard. The miniſter was extremely ſtartled, 
and aſked bis clerk haſtily, if he had placed 
any paper in the prayer- book. The clerk de- 
clared he had not; but the miniſter prudently 
concealed the contents of the paper, for the 
two names therein contained were thoſe of the 
derk, and the ſexton of the church, 

The miniſter then went directly to a ma- 
giſtrate, told him what had happened, and took 
the paper out of his pocket to read it, when 
to * great ſurprize nothing appeared N 

ut 


[21]. 
but it was a plain ow of white paper ! The 


juſtice on that accuſed the miniſter of whim and 
fancy, and ſaid that his head muſt certainly have 
been diſtempered, when he imagined ſuch ſtrange 
contents on a blank piece of paper. The good 
clergyman, plainly ſaw the hand of God in 
this matter, and by earneſt intreaties, prevailed 
on the juſtice, to grant his warrant againſt the 
clerk and ſexton; who were taken up on ſuſpi. 
cion, and ſeparately confined and examined 
when fo many contradictions appeared in their 
examination, for the ſexton, who kept an ale. 
houſe, owned the having lodged ſuch a man at 
his houſe, and the clerk ſaid, he was that even- 
ing at the ſexton s, but no ſuch man was there, 
that it was thought proper to ſearch their houſes, 
in which were found ſeveral pieces of gold, and 
ſome goods belonging to men that travel the 
country ; yet they gave fo tolerable an account 
of thele, that no 12 e proof could be made 
out, till the clergyman, recollecting, that the 
paper mentioned the dead body to be buried in 
ſuch an orchard, a circumſtance which had be- 
fore ſlipped his memory, the place was ſearch- 
ed, and the body was found: on hearing which, 
the ſexton confeſſed the fact, accuſing the clerk 
as his accomplice, and they were both accord- 
ingly executed, 

EXAMPLE IX. 

At a country village called Spreaſe, in he 
Venetian territories, fifteen miles from the city - 
of Breſcia, hved a farmer whoſe name was Ali. 
' bius, who in his youth married a country girl 
called Merilla, by whom he had one daughter. 
| But when he was about fifty years old, wo 
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ſo diſpleaſed to find that his wife ſhould alſo 
advance in years, and not continue in that youth 
and bloom in which ſhe was when he married 
her, that he began to diſlike and hate her: he 
left her, and went into a gentleman's fervice in 
Breſcia, where after ſome years, he was made 
= mace-bearer to the chief — and by 
his outward behaviour acquired great reputa- 
tion for an. honeſt, ſaber and diſereet man. 
At length a young widow called Philatea, to 
whom, by her huſband, Alibius was left a 
truſtee, favoured him fo much, that he ſoon 
Found his poor unhappy wife Merilla was the 
only obſtacle to his enjoying both a fine young 
woman, and an ample fortune. He there- 
fore, without the leaſt remorſe, reſolved to 
diſpatch her, and for that purpoſe bought ſome 
poiſon at Breſcia, and riding to Spreaſe, he 
feigned great love and affection to his old wife 
Merilla, and treating her with milk and apples, 
he mixt in them ſome of the poiſon, enough 
as he imagined to deſtroy her, and the next 
morning early again returned to Breſcia, Hear- 
ing no news of his wife's death, which he 
hourly expected from the doſes he had given 
Her, but which were only ſufficient to make 
her extremely ill, but not to take away her 
life, he once more ſet out on the ſame deſign 2 
but finding his daughter there, he was afraid 
to repeat his potions, as ſhe dwelt very ſtrong- 
Jy on her poor mother's late illneſs, and Ali- 
- bius's conſcience made him imagine, that ſhe 
at leaſt half intimated, that his milk and ap- 
ples had been the occaſion of her diſorder. 
Let did not theſe checks of conſcience work 
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ſtrongly enough with him, to prevent his guilt 
and ſhameful exit, or to ſave a poor innocent 
woman from the cruelty of a man that ought. 
to have been her protector. For in his third 
attempt, he came to Spreaſe in the middle of 
the night, and was let in by a little grand- 
daughter about ten years old. He went di- 
rely into his wife's chamber, with another 
doſe of poiſon, prepared: for her, but finding 
her aſleep, he with a billet out of the chimney, 
daſhed out her brains, and riding back with all 

to Breſcia, he appeared in his publick - 
office by ſix of the clock in the morning, and 
no one ſuſpected his having been out of the 
town, The poor child who let him in, knew 
him not, for he had never taken any notice 
either of her or her mother, ſince her marri- 
age, and could give no other account, but that 
a ruffian had ruſhed into the houſe, and killed 
her grand-mother. 

Alibius made great pretended lamentations 
for his wife, but ſoon after was married to the 
young and wealthy Philatea, and 
quietly to enjoy the fruits of his inhuman 
barbarity. But Providence deſigned other- 
wiſe, and he was made a public example of 
the folly, as well as wickedneſs, of expecting, 
that happineſs will ever be the fruit of iniqui- 
ty, or that fo deteſtable a fin as Murder will 


before an old companion of his coming to 
Breſcia, in his drunken cups, declared, that 
Alibius and his daughter Amelia were the mur- 
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be current in the mouth of every on Orr 
which the magiſtrates of the town of Bret, 
who are extremely diligent in their offices, 
ſent for Alibius, and examined him on this 
report, and ſent alſo for the man who firſt ſet 
it on foot. Alibius boldly denied the fact, and 
the man declared he knew not what had indu- 
ced him to utter ſuch a ſcandal, which was 
only done in his liquor, for now being ſober, 
he was far from accuſing Alibius or bis daugh- - 
ter, nor ſo much as remembered, his having 
done ſo when drunk. Although this affair 
ſeemed pretty well cleared up, yet one of the 
magiſtrates ſaid, that ſince Merilla was cer- 
tainly murdered, and as it could not be for her 
wealth, ſhe being a very poor woman, he 
thought there needed a further examination, for 
as the old. Proverb ſays, t ęre is ho ſmoak 
without ſome fire,” ſo js there ſeldom any re- 
rt without ſome foundation for it. Alibius 
on this, thinking at once to exculpate himſelf, 
and ſhew his innocence, and depending on the 
fair character he had acquired, cried out, that 
nothing could be more true than what was 
laſt fpoken ; and then ſeeming to ſhed tears 
for the loſs of his wife, he ſaid; he owned 
that he himſelf had ſome ſuſpicions of his 
daughter Amelia, but his tenderneſs as a father, 
had reſtrained him from ſeeking, juſtice where it 
appeared due, for a murdered - wife. This 
had the deſired effect; every one praiſed both 
his ſpeech and his conduct; and Amelia 
bis daughter was immediately taken up, 
and ade -to the rack. — poor — 4 
lia was innocent, was gre 
1 Pertectiy — 
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ſhocked and aſtoniſhed at the accuſation. She 
| bore the torment with patience and reſignation, 
nor once reproached or complained of her cruel 

accuſers. 5 17 

Alibius, infatuated with his ſucceſs, and urged 
on by his hatred to his daughter, depending alſo 
moſt cruelly and baſely on her affection for him, 
urged them once more to put her to the tor- 
ment; hoping, that by the grief of her mind, 
and pains of her body, ſhe could not long ſur- 
vive her ſecond tryal; when quite overcome 
with this repeated inſult of inhumanity from 
her Father, ſhe begged a patient hearing of 
the judge, and declared to him her ſuſpicions 
of his being her mother's murderer, as alſo his 
former attempt to poiſon her with milk and ap- 
ples, This was at firſt looked upon as a mali- 
cious retort, in hopes to ſave her own life; but 
luckily for her, the apothecary's ſervant who 
had ſold the poiſon to Alibius, was then preſent; 
and recollecting the time, it exactly anſwered - 
to Amelia's information. This man alſo decla- 
red, that he had fold Alibius another doſe of 
poiſon, juſt about the time that Merilla was 
murthered ; but as her death was from a blow 

and as Alibius was not known to be abſent that 
night from Breſcia, there was no ſuſpicion at 
that time in this man, but that the poiſon was, 
as he profeſſed, bought to kill his rats. Ano- 
ther circumſtance was now related, which con- 
curred with the reſt to prove his guilt; namely, 
that his horſe, with the hard riding that night, 
had ſlipped his ſhoulder; which the farrier, who 
cured the beaſt declared in court. This farrier 
bad before no ſuf] 3 that cirenmſtance 


for 
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For Alibius had told the man, that he had lent 
his horſe to a boy, who had, through the gid- 
dineſs of youth, ſlipped his ſhoulder in riding, 
and the farrier never thought any more of the 
matter. Theſe concurring circumſtances, to- 
gether with the. evidence of the whole village 
of Spreaſe, to his ill treatment of his wife Me- 
xilla, and his neglect and hatred both of her 
and her daughter, were deemed ſufficient to ac- 
quit Amelia; eſpecially as her father, who was 
her only accuſer, gave no reaſons but his bare 
word for his ſuſpicions. And it was thought 
roper immediately to put Alibius to the rack, 
He endured only one torment, before he con- 
feſſed the whole truth, but declared his wiſe 
Philotea-innocent of the knowledge. He was 
condemned, and accordingly executed in the 
zd year of his age: a moſt miſerable example 
of cruelty and hypocriſy ; puniſhed by the very 
means that he took, to add the daeth of an in- 
nocent daughter, to that of an . ured wife, 
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EXAMPLE X. 


Victorina, a Venetian lady was married 
Her parents, not much with.her own liking, ts 
an old man; and ſoon after falling into the com- 
pany of a gay young gentleman called Sypon- 
tus, ſhe not only intrigued with him, but ſoon 
weary of the reſtraint of a huſband's jealous eye, 
they agreed to murder the old gentleman. This 
wicked purpoſe Sypontus undertook, and execu- 
ted in this manner. The old gentleman uſed 
ro divert himſelf every evening in his gondola, 
Y on 


en the water, Sypontus leapt from his o 
boat well armed, into that of the old gentle- 
man. He firſt diſpatched him and then his 
two watermen, and threw them into the ſea; 
and returning into his own boat, he ſtabbed 
his own waterman alſo, and threw him over- 
board. Having thus ſecured every witneſs to 
his guilt, by _ murder to murder, he 
landed after it was dark, and that night waited: 
on the wicked contriver of all this miſchief, and- 
acquainted her with his ſucceſs. They agreed 
not to ſee each other for ſome time, for fear of 
ſuſpicion ; and it was generally believed that- 
the old gentleman was drowned. But in about 
eight days, his _ was found by ſome hſher- 
men ; and as he plainly appeared to have been. 
murdered, many were the conjectures, but no 
certainty could be obtained concerning the mur 
derer. In a ſhort time, a brother to the mur- 
dered old Gentleman came to Venice, and ſuſ- 
pecting that his ſiſter-in-law Victorina, bore no 
real affection to her deceaſed huſband, and had 
been too familiar with Sypontus, he feared there 
had been foul play towards his poor brother 8 
He therefore with large gifts prevailed on Vic- 
torina's maid Felicia, to declare what ſhe knew 
of her lady's intrigues with Sypontus; and alſo 
to ſteal from her lady's cabinet a letter from Sy- 
pontus, in which he gave ſome diſtin hints 
of the dangers he had run, and the acts he had 
r for her fake. This letter being 
aid before a magiſtrate, he immediately 

took up Victorina and Sypontus, and ſepa- 
rately confined them. Sypontus hearing that, 
his accuſation aroſe from a letter under his own 
B 2 kand, 


_ correſpond with her, an 
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hand, imagined that Victorina had accuſed and 


betrayed him, but _ — to 
being aſſured of her 
innocence towards him, and that Felicia had 


ſtolen the letter and expoſed it, he reſolved at 


the expence ' of his own life to preſerve hers; 
ſo great did the merit of her ill- placed affection 
to him appear in his eyes, that he conſidered 
not that he was preſerving both a Murderer and 
adultreſs, who was indeed only reſerved for fu- 
ture puniſhment. Being put to the torture, he 
readily confeſſed the fact, but, at his execu- 
tion, he with his dying breath declared Victo- 
rina ignorant -of the knowledge of his crime, - 
on which, at the earneſt entreaty of her father, 
{he was releaſed. | | . 

Victorina ſoon forgot both her old huſband, 
and her lover Sypontus, and was married, much 
againſt her father's conſent, to a debauch'd 
profligate young Fellow, called Faſſino, who 
ſoon repaid her for her difloyalty to her firſt 
huſband, by leaving her for the company of the 
moſt abandon'd and profligate part of woman 
kind, on whom he laviſh'd all his health and 
fortune; while he beſtowed on his wife only diſ- 


eaſes, ill humour, and diſtreſſed circumſtances, 


She ſoon came toa thorough hatred of her huſband, 


nnd having once ſtained her mind with Mur- 


der, ſhe, without heſitation, determined to 
diſpatch Faſſino. She ſent ſecretly for an Apo- 


thecary called Auguſtino, who lived in Naples, 


but at that time happened to be in Venice, and 
offer d him a very large reward, if he would un- 


dertake to poiſon her huſband Faſſino. He not 


only refuſed the money, or to undertake the 
5 1 as buſineſs, 
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buſineſs, but entreated her to lay aſide fuck 
wicked purpoſes, and ſne appeared to be very 
much moved with his diſcourſe, and promiſed 
to take his advice. Soon after he was depart- 
ed from Venice, ſhe privately bought fome ar- 
ſenic, and reſolved to wait a convenient oppor- 
tunity of giving it to her huſband, ©  _. 
It was not long before Faſſino came home 
from a debauch, very ill and deſired to have 
ſome broth made for him. Victorina ordered, 
her own maid Felicia to make the , broth, and, 
whilſt her back happened to be turned to the 
fire, Victorina ſlipped into the broth, as it was 
boiling, half the arſenic ſhe had bought, and 
3 the other half privately into Felicia's 
t g | \ RE | | 
Victorina and the maid were both taken up, 
but it appeared ſo ſtrong againſt Feligia, as 
the remainder of the poiſon was found in her 
trunk, that ſhe was condemned to be hang'd ; 
and as ſhe did not, for ſhe could not poſitively 
accuſe her miſtreſs, Victorina was again relea- 
ſed, and exulted extremely in her double miſ- 
chief, of getting rid of her huſband, and being 
revenged on Felicia for what ſhe had formerly 
done. But on the Day that Felicia was to be 
exccutel, after _ 2 aſcended on the ſcaf 
fold, Auguſtino, the Neapolitan apothecary, 
landing at St. Mark's bridge, and ſeeing a great 
croud of people, enquired: the on, and 
being told what it was, he haſten'd to the 
judges ho are there preſent at ſuch executions, 
and begg'd them to delay, for a few minutes, 
the fate of the girl, till he had informed them 
of ſomething that might ſave an innocent per- 
ſon, and bring the guilty to puniſhinent. He 
„ S 
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then acquainted them with what had formerly 
paſſed between himſelf and Victorina; and, after 
they had thoroughly examined into the matter, 
Victorina was again taken up, and being con- 
fronted with Auguſtino the apothecary, ſhe trem- 
bled, and was near fainting away. On the firſt 
mention of the rack ſhe declared the whole truth, 
and confeſſed alſo the Murder of her former huſ- 
band, and her intentions, ſo near ſucceeding, of 
taking away the life of Felicia. The whole court 
was ſhock'd with the blackneſs of her crimes. 
Felicia was releaſed, and Victorina was executed 
wich all the rigour of the law. ka Tor 
[ [Go#s Revenge, &c. p. 37.} 


EXAMPLE M. 


* 
* 
of 


* 


En tent Ns | 
75 Io Met, a city of Lorrain, lived a merchant. 
who was very wealthy, but of a moſt covetous: 


and cruel. diſpoſition. One of his ſervants having 

wen him ſome ſlight offence, he beat him with 
Ris own hands, in ſo ſevere a manner that the 
poor lad expired at his feet; yet, as there was no 
witneſs to this piece of cruelty, he for ſome time 
eſcaped puniſhment ; for, carrying down the dead 
body into the cellar, he there buried it himſelf, 
and, when the boy was miſled, it was generally 
believed that he had run away from his maſter, 
and no further inquiry was made concerning him. 
In leſs than a year after this cruel murder had. 
been committed, the executioner of the city ſtole. 
one night into the merchant's houſe, and got pri- 
vately down into the cellar, where he. firſt flew 
the maid who was ſent for ſome wine, . and then 
Ker miſtreſs, who came thither in order to ſee what 


rr 


! 
was become of her maid. He then took off the 
lady's cloaths, and rifling them of all they had in 
their pockets, as alſo ta ng ſome pieces of plate 
from the ſideboard, ſtole oft unperceived by any 
one. The merchant, on his return home, find- 
ing the Murder of his wife and ſervant, and the 


- plunder of the houſe, complained to the ſenate, 


and they promiſed to take all proper means to dif- 
cover both the thief and the murderer ; but it 
being well known, that the merchant had lived in 


* a moſt brawling and unhappy manner with his 
wife, and had alf 


o been known to ſtrike her, and 
uſe her with much cruelty, the man who really 
had committed the theft and murder, on that 
hint, whiſper'd amongſt the crowd, that *twas 
© very likely that the merchant himſelf, on find- 
© ing his houſe robb'd, might take that opportu- 
* nity to murder his wife, (and the maid too, 
perhaps, for helping her miſtreſs) that by ſuch 
means he might avoid the ſuſpicion which muſt 
© attend every cruel huſband whoſe wife is found 


. © to have died by violence.“ This rumour fo. 


ſtrongly prevailed, that the merchant was taken 
up, and put to the rack. The torture was ſo 


great, that he foon cry'd out that he preferr'd 


eath to ſuch rorments, and if they would releaſe 
him, he would confeſs the truth. He then, being 
deeply ſtruck in his conſcience, own'd the mur- 
der of his ſervant, but ſtrongly denied that of his 
wife and maid. They ſearch'd the cellar, and 
found the dead body of the boy, and the mer- 
chant was A executed for the ſame, 
But with his laſt breath he ſo ſtrongly denied the 
murder of his wife and maid, that twas not 
doubted, but the thief who had plunder d the 

houſe, 


ls! 
houſe, and the murderer was the ſame; nor was 
it long before that wicked fellow the executioner, 
who had been the means of bringing the mer- 
chant to. juſtice, was puniih'd for his complicated 
crimes of theft, murder, and falſe accuſation, 
For, wanting money, he pawn'd a ſilver bowl to 
a Jew, on which was the merchant's arms. The 
Jew took it, but carried it directly before a ma- 
giſtrate, who immediately ſeized on the execu- 
tioner, ſearch'd his houſe, where he found many 
more things belonging to the merchant; as alſo 
the watch, and ſeveral baubles and trinktts, be- 
longing to his wife, which muſt have been taken 
from-her pocket when ſhe was murdered. Theſe 
proofs were ſo ſtrong againſt him, both of the 
Murder and theft, that he was condemn'd and 
executed with all the rigor of the law. 


Turners Divine Judgments, 30.] ©: 
EXAMPLE I. 


Some highwaymen in Germany, after having 

. Tobb'd a gentleman in a wood, agreed to mur- 
der him, to prevent diſcovery. He begg'd hard 
for his life, but could not prevail; and as they 
were endeavouring to cut his throat, feeins a 
flight of cranes over his head, he cried out, O 
& yecranes, as you are the witneſſes to my Mur- 
« der I adjure ye to detect theſe Murderers, 
and bring them to juſtice.” : 
Not long after, as theſe thieves and Murders. 
ers were drinking at an inn, and dividing their 
oil, a great flight of cranes came, and ſet- 
ed on the houſe, and made a moſt dreadful 
noiſe and clamour ; on which they fell a laugh 


* 
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ing, and one ſaid to the reſt, © There are the 
« cranes come, to diſcover the murder of the 
tc gentleman whom we killed in the wood, but 
4 believe no one will underſtand their language, 
and they will loſe their labour.” A perſon 
overhearing this ſpeech, and, from their lock- 
ing themſelves into their room, ſuſpeCting they 
were not very honeſt men, went to a magiſtrate | 
and got a warrant to take them up. On ſearch- 
ing them, many things of value were found on 
them; and on taxing them with the Murder, - 
(without telling them the grounds for ſuch ac- 
cuſation) they ſeparately gave ſuch contradictory 
anſwers, that the ſuſpicion againſt them was 
ſtrong enough to indyce a narrow ſearch. 

The dead body was afterwards found; and, 
as the thieves in their hurry had taken but one 
of. his ſhoe buckles, that which was found in - 
the dead man's ſhoe was compared with the 
buckle found in the poſſeſſion of the thieves. 
This circumſtance was deemed ſtrong enough 
to convict them both of the robbery and 
Murder, for which they were all three executed, 
and which, with many other things, they con- 
fels'd at the gallows. . | 
[Wonders of the little World, I. 1. c. 41. 

p. 90. Beard's Theatre, I. 2. c. 11. p. 299. 


EXAMPLE XIIL 


Monſieur de Laurier, a very rich jeweller of the 
city of Dijon, in the province of Burgundy, had 
been at Francfort, where he had ſold a conſider- 
able quantity of goods, for which he received 
1700 crowns, Returning home with the * L 
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faid ſum, and alſo with the value of as much more 
in jewels, he was taken very ill at the town of 
Salines, and obliged to take up his lodging at an 
inn, the keeper of which was named Adrian, and 
his wife Iſabella. | 

The jeweller's companions being men of buſi- 
neſs, and not related to him, left him, and his 
fever increaſed ſo much, that he gave himſelf over 
for a dead man, and ſent for a phyſician of that 
place. The doctor attended him ſome time, but 
finding his patient at laſt on the mending hand, 
though not yet able to travel, he left off his vi- 
fits. On his return after a few days abſence, 
Adrian acquainted the phyſician, that Monſieur 
de Laurier was well, and ſet out for his own 
houſe at Dijon. But the truth was far otherwiſe ; 
for this wicked hoſt Adrian, imagining that De 
Laurier had great riches about him, reſolved that 
he ſhould not go alive from his houſe : he com- 
municated his cruel purpoſe to his wife Iſabella, 
who, with tears and prayers, beſought him to lay 
aſide his horrid deſign ; but when he found ſhe 
was not to be moved to be an aſſiſtant in his guilt, 
he ſent her many leagues off, under pretence of 
viſiting her aged father, who, he ſaid, as he had 
heard, was very near his death. He after, one 
night, ſent away both his man and maid-ſervant, 
on ſomepretence, and then, with another bloody- 
minded villain, to whom he. promiſed half the 
booty, he ſtrangled the old man in his bed, and 
buried his body in the orchard. In ten days his 
wife returned, and to her, as well as his ſervants, 
he declared that De Laurier had left his houſe ; 
and as to his horſe, Adrian's accomplice carried 
that into a wood, about four leagues from Salines, 


hoping 
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Hoping that the beaſt would find his way to. Di- 
Jon, and that De Laurier's ſon would ſuppoſe his 
father had been robb'd and murder'd on the road. 
Juſt that day month, after the Murder had 
been committed, a wolf came into Adrian's or- 
chard, and es at the place where De Lau- 
rier was buried, tore up the carcaſe, and began 
to devour it; when ſome gentlemen with dogs, 
leaping the hedge, came into the ſame orchard, 
the wolf fled; but the | ITS ſeeing the 
body, had it taken up, and carried into the midſt 
of the city, where many people came to look at 
it, and, amongſt the reſt, the phyſician La Motte, 
who knew it to be the face of De Laurier, whom 
he had attended at Adrian's houſe. The officers 
of juſtice immediately ſurrounded Adrian's houſe, 
and took up his ſervants, and his wife Iſabella; 
but, for Adrian himſelf, he was that night riot- 
ing at the houſe of his wicked accomplice in the 
Marder and on hearing the report that De Lau- 
rier's body was found, they both fled, hoping to 
eſcape out of the reach of that juriſdiction ; but 
being fearful of appearing in daylight, they hid 
themſelves in a large wood, about two leagues 
from Salines, and lying concealed all day, they 
only travelled after it was dark. After wandering 
the whole night, they conſtantly, as ſoon as it was 
day, found themſelves on that fide of the wood 
from whence they could ſee the city of Salines; 
and though they lay for nine days concealed, and 
for nine nights travelled with all the ſpeed and 
care imaginable, yet never could they find them- 
ſelves advanced beyond the ſame fide of the wood 
at which they entered. Weakened with faſt- 
ing and extreme hunger, they at laſt became 
Jo faint, that they were hardly able to ſup- 


port 
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| 55 themſelves any longer : By this time, 


Laurier's fon being come from Dijon, and 
having buried his father, was returning home, 


and in company with him was La Motte the phy- 


ſician. Theſe two on break of day entered the 
wood, and there diſcovered Adrian and his com- 


panion, lying under the ſhade of a tree. They 


were at firſt afraid, being but two in number, to 
attack ſuch deſperate villains; but more people 
coming up, oy ſoon laid hands on the mur- 
derers, whom they found very little able to make 
reſiſtance. They were firſt tortured, and after- 
wards executed for the inhoſpitable and cruel act. 


[God's Revenge, &c. p. 369.] 


EXAMPLE XIV. 


Signior Thomaſi Vituri, a nobleman of the ci 
of Pavia, -had one 2 daughter named Chriſti- 
netta; to whom moſt of the young gentlemen of 


that neighbourhood made their addrejtes. Amongſt 


theſe was Signior Gaſperino, a nobie young gen- 
tleman of Cremona; who defired his fiend 

duvicus Piſani, to accompany him in his viſits to 
Chriſtinetta. But unhappily for him, Chriſtinetta 
fell moſt deſperately in love with Piſani, and there- 
fore gave Gaſperino an abſolute refuſal. As ſoon 


as Gaſperino was departed, ſhe by letter made Pi- 


ſani acquainted with her paſſion, and he returning 
to Pavia, was, with the conſent of her parents, 

married to her. | 
Gaſperino thinking himſelf ill uſed by Piſani, 
ſends him a challenge, which he accepts: They 
met, attended by ſeconds, and Piſani was * a 
| but 
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out as it was allowed to be a fair and honours 
«ble duel, Gaſperino eaſily obtained his pardon. 

Gaſperino's paſſion for Chriſtinetta was ſo 
great, that he again made his addreſſes to her, 
and ſhe ſmothering her reſentment for the death 
of her huſband, gave him great encouragement 
and one evening appointed to meet him, in a 
garden adjoining to the nun's garden, in Pavia. 

ither we brought with her two ruffians, Brin- 
doli and Bianco; who fell on Gaſperino at his 
arrival, and although he for ſome time defended 
himſelf, the ruffians overpowered, and with re- 
peated ſtabs ſlew him ; and to prevent him from 
roaning, ſo as to be heard by the nuns, Chri- 
rinetta herſelf ſtuffed her handkerchief into his 
mouth, and being dead, they carried his body 
to the other fide of the garden, and threw it 


into a well. 


The nuns hearing the claſhing of ſwords, 
ſent ſpecedily to the place from whence the 
ſound came, and though the murderers were 


fled, yet much blood remained in the place. 


Hence believing that there had been miſchief, 
the nuns ſent to all the ſurgeons in the city, 
to enquire what wounded perſons they had un- 
der their care, and by that means they ſoon diſ- 
covered Brindoli and Bianco to have been 
wounded that very evening. Gaſperino alſo 
being miſſed, there was a ſtrong ſuſpicion that 
they were his murderers ; but they firmly de- 
nied it, and declared, that they received their 
wounds from each other, having had a quarrel, 
which they decided by the ſword, . 
Even the rack, which they both endured, 
could force no confeſſion from them; and 
C Chriſtinetta, 
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Chriſtinetta, hearing that they had ſuffered | 
torments, without betraying her, greatly hoped . 
and believed, that ſhe ſhould go unpuniſhed 
to her grave. x | 
But the magiſtrates being * unſatisfied, in 
not hearing any news of Gaſperino, and being 
informed by his ſervant, that he went out that 
evening towards the nun's garden, ordered 
_ ſtricter ſearch to be made for his body, which 
at length was found in the well; but ſtill they 
were at a loſs for the murderers ; as neither by 
proof, or their own confeſſion, could they con- 
vict Bianco or Brindoli of having been in his 
company: But on farther examining the dead 
body, they perceived the corner of -a white 
handkerchief to hang out of the deceaſed's 
mouth; and, pulling it from thence, they ſaw 
on one corner of it, the name of Chriſtinetta. 
This was ſufficient to have her taken up, and 
on the very firſt torment, ſhe nat only con- 
_ feſſed the fact, but accuſed her two accomplices 
Bianco and Brindoli ; and they were all three 
publickly executed. The bodies of the two 
ruffians, after being hanged, were thrown into 
the river Po; and the inhuman Chriſtinetta, 
who with a pretence of kindneſs betrayed, and 
then aſſiſted in the murder of Gaſperino, was 
firſt hanged, then her body was burnt, and her 
aſhes ſcattered into the air. | 
[God's Revenge, &c. p. 16.] 


EXAMPLE XV. 
In thoſe countries abroad, where it is no 


uncommon thing to hire ruffians to kill for 
bb. them, 
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them, there is one circumſtance which ſhews the 


folly as well as wickedneſs of employing fuch 


bloody agents ; namely, that it never, or very ' 


ſeldom ever happened, but theſe men, either 
for their repeated villanies or ſome robbery 
come to publick execution, and then they furely 
publiſh every hired fact they were ever em- 
ployed in. By which means, the principal mov- 
er of a Murder is daily at the mercy of the 
breath of a wretch whom he knows to be a 
villain and a murderer. Innumerable are the 
inſtances abroad of theſe kind of diſcoveries, 
among which is the following, | 

In a village, near the town of Sens in Bur- 
gundy, lived two brothers, the eldeſt was called 

imorie, and the name of the younger was 
Harcourt. Vimorie married a very plain wo- 
man called Maſſerina, for the ſake of her 
wealth ; and Harcourt married for love a beau- 
tiful young girl, whoſe perſonal perfections 
were her only dowry. In leſs than a year, 
Harcourt growing weary of his amiable wife, 
began to wiſh that he had made wealth and not 
beauty his choice; and being a wretch without 
natural affection to his brother, and poſſeſſing 
every ill quality that human nature is capable 
of, he determined, within himſelf, to rob his 


brother both of his fortune and his wife, and 


this in a way that the law could not poſſibly 
reach him. This was no other than by making 
uſe of the perſonal advantages in which he 


excelled in a very eminent degree, and of that 


rhetoric which he had from experience found 


was ſeldom ineffectual with women. Every art 


that could poſſibly be made uſe of for that pur- 
C 2 poſe 
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poſe he employed, and by theſe baſe means he 
prevailed with the unfortunate Maſſerina to 
forſake her huſband, and to fly with him. She 
(being a widow when ſhe married Vimorie) 
had Fer whole fortune in her own power ; 
this ſhe beſtowed on Harcourt, and without 
the leaſt ſhame or compunction, they lived pub- 
lickly together at Genoa. Vimorie and the 
diſconſolate wife of Harcourt ſeeing there was 
no redreſs, endeavoured to conſole themſelves 
with their lot; which being innocence of mind, 
Hough devoid of affluence of fortune, was 
greatly preferable to the guilty hours of Har- 
court and Maſſerina. Ty. 
It was not long before a very large eſtate of 
inheritance came to Maſſerina by the death of 
of her brother; but as ſhe was abſent, her in- 
jured huſband, Vimorie, was ſoon put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of it by law. | J 
- Harcourt, by his riot and extravagance, 
ſoon ſpent all the fortune that Maſſerina had in 
her own -power, and hearing of this large ac- 
quiſition kept from him, as he called it, by his 
brother, he foon came to the bloody reſolution 
of taking away his life. He tampered 
with his own 4 Noel, to undertake the 
murder of Vimorie ; but, on his refuſal, he 
put on a diſguiſe, and going himſelf to the vil- 
Love where his brother lived, ſhot him in the 
duſk of the evening, as he was going into his 
own houſe, and then poſted back' with ſuch 
ſpeed to Geneva, that he was never miſled, 
nor was the leaſt ſuſpicion caſt on him for the 
murder. There was ſtill one bar remained to 
his enjoyment of this fortune, which the fond 

| deluded 
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deluded Maſſerina wiſhed to beſtow on im by 
marriage, and that was the life of his own de- 
ſerted wife: but as thoſe who commit one cruel 
act, never heſitate at a ſecond, he hires a 
a mountebank, named Tivoly, to go to Sens. 
and there to poiſon her, which was ſoon ef- 
feed ; after which he and Maſſerina both re- 
turned to Sens, were publickly married, and, 
for a ſhort time, ſeemed to enjoy the higheſt 
worldly ſucceſs from their moſt dia 

elty. But Tivoly the mountebank, being taken 
up and condemned for a robbery, he confeſſed 
the poiſoning of Harcourt's wife, and declared 
himſelf bired by him and Maſſerina to perform 
it. Noel alſo, Harcourt's man, being ill of a 
fever, declared (thinking himſelf on his death- 
bed) the offer of money his maſter had made 
him to murder his brother: Vimorie. Theſe 
two accuſations, and other circumſtances con- 


fidered, Harcourt and Maſſerina were taken up- 


and put to the torture, where they ſoon con- 
feſſed the crimes for which they were both 
publickly executed. 

[God's Rev. &c. p. 325. 


EXAMPLE XVI. 


Signior Albemare, a young gentleman of 

Millan, courted a beautiful young lady called 
Clara, He had obtain'd her parents conſent, 
but could not gain hers, as ſhe frankly told him, 
that her heart and honour were both en 


to ſignior Baretano. Aſter a fruitleſs atten- 


dance on Clara for fix months, he found her ſo 
fixed in her affection to Baretano, that he could 


202 have 
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Have no hope, but in the death of his rival. 
This he ſoon effected, by hiring two ruffians, 
Leonardo and Pedro, to murder him, for which 
he gave them two hundred ducats; and taking 
care himſelf to be far from Milan when this 
cruel murder was committed, he eſcaped ſuſ- 
picion, nor could the magiſtrates, at that time, 
gain the leaſt inſight into this bloody buſineſs. 

After a year's lamentation for the death of 
her beloved Baretano, Clara conſented to mar- 


ry Albemare. But it was not long before he 


ew tired of this jewel, for which he had paid 
ſo large a price as his own eternal damnation; 
and he returned to his old way of living, which 


was aſſociating with the moſt debauched and 


profligate part of the human kind. Pedro, one 
of his wicked agents in the Murder of Bare- 
tano, having laviſh'd away all the money he 
had earn'd by his villainy, had recourſe to 
a. robbery, for which he was taken. Whilſt 
in priſon, he wrote in a letter to Albemare that 
if he did not procure for him his pardon for 
this robbery, he would at the gallows con- 
feſs the Murder of Baretano, and: alſo at whoſe 
inſtigation it was committed, Albemare re- 
turn'd him a civil anſwer, and promiſed to 

ant hisrequeſt, and thenextnight ſent his own 


"ſervant Valerio to him, to acquaint him, that 


his pardon was obtained, and would be ſent 
him the next morning. But this was no other 
than a falſhood, invented for the preſent 
to ſtop his mouth, till he could effectually 
prevent his diſcovery of the Murder. This he did 


by giving him poiſon in a bottle of wine, which 
his ſervant carried to him in priſon, for 
that purpoſe; and the next morning Pedro be- 


me 
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being found dead in his bed, *twas ſuppoſed 
that he had poiſon'd himſelf to prevent his pub- 
lic execution. | | 
Not long after, Leonardo, 
who was at Pavia, wrote a _ o Albemare, 
ſaying he was very poor, and begg Ii to 
— or lend bin fifty ducts. Albemare 
took no notice of this letter, on which Leo- 
nardo, very much enraged wrote him a ſe- 
cond, and ſaid, that he would full as ſoon be 
hang'd as ftarv'd ; and therefore if Albemare 

would not ſupply him with money to ſu 
him in a comfortable way of life, he would 
confeſs the murder of Baretano, and impeach 
him. This letter came when Albemare was 
abroad, and his ſervent Valerio being obliged 
to go out, laid it on a cupboard in his maſter's 
room, in order to be in his ſight as ſoon as he 
came in. But a natural fool that Albemare 
kept in his houſe, ſeeing where the letter was 
put, climb'd up-upon a ſtool, took it down, 
-and ran with it into the court 2 jump- 
ing about, and crying out, that God almighty 
had ſent him a letter. Clara at that time, 
coming in from church, and ſeeing the fool 
with this letter took it out of his hand, and 
obſerving *twas directed to her huſband, put it 
inher pocket, in order to give him when he 
came home, and aſk' d his ſervant, (who was 
| juſt return'd) from whence it came, to which 
the ſervant anſwer'd, he could not tell; but 
the fool following Clara, kept crying out, the 
letter is from God Almighty, I tell you it is 
God's own letter to me and not my Maſter Al- 
bemare. The ſtrangeneſs of the idiot's 
words, and his urgency in repeating them, 
gave 
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gave Clara ſo ſtrong a curioſity to open the let- 
ter, that ſhe could not reſiſt; when, ſeeing , 
the contents, ſhe was, for ſome time like one 
turned into a ſtone with horror, nor knew 
which way to act, for ſhe was extremely 
ſhock'd at the thought of being her huſband's 
accuſer. But Me knowledge of a Murder bore 
too near a reſemblance to the having committed 
one, for an honeſt mind to undergo, and re- 
flecting alſo on the ſpeech of the idiot, no doubt 
divinely diftated, ſhe confider'd herſelf as bound 
in duty to God and her conſcience, to diſcover 
all ſhe knew. She gave the letter, therefore, 
into the hands of a magiſtrate, relating the 
4 manner in which ſhe came by it. Upon this her 
1 ' huſband Albemare was taken up, Leonardo alſo 
1 was brought from Pavia, and ſeeing his own let- 
ter, he ſoon confeſſed the fact, and accuſed Al- 
bemare of hiring him to undertake it. They 
were both accordingly executed for the. fame. 
Leonardo died penitent, but Albemare impi- 
ouſly curſed both his wife, the fool and his ſer- 
vant Valerio, whom he accuſed of being his 
inſtrument to poiſon Pedro, in priſon, the night 
before his intended execution. Valerio, alſo, 
on that, was arraigned, and condemn'd to the 
rack, where he ſoon confeſſed the fact, but de- 
| clared his innocence with regard. to the Murder 
| of Baretano. Leonardo and Valerio were both 
ibbetted, and the body of Albemare, after 
— hanged, was burnt, and his aſhes thrown 
into the air. 
[God's Revenge againſt Murder p. 213.] 


Laurietta, 
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EXAMPLE XVIL 


Laurietta, a beautiful youn heireſs, of Avig. 
non in France, was of ſo diſſolute and de. 
bauch'd a mind, that although ſhe had youth, 
beauty, and fortune ſufficient to have match'd 
her with a man of the firſt rank and fortune in 
the kingdom, yet ſhe gave herſelf up to all 
manner of extravagance and wantonneis, and 
led the life of a common courtezan. One of 
her chief favourites was count Poligny, a very 
brave and worthy young gentleman, but who, 
for the fault of incontinency with this fair ſe- 
ducer, loſt his life in the flower of his youth, 
for he was ſtabb'd one evening as he went from 
her apartment. The perſon ſuſpected of this 
cruel action, was Monſieur de Belvile, a yo 
Sri who had been greatly favoured by 

aurietta ; but was diſcarded when ſhe received 
into her ſervice the unhappy Poligny. 

As no proofs appeared to juſtify the ſuſpicion 
of Belvile's being the Murderer of Poligny, 
he was never openly accuſed of it, but Lauri- 
etta believing in her own mind, that it was 
Belvile who had deprived her of her favourite 
lover, reſolved to be revenged on him, and for 
that purpoſe ſent him a kind letter, wondering 
it had been ſo long ſince ſhe had been bleſt with 
his company. 

Belvile, with all the ardor of a lover, an- 
ſwered her epiſtle, and appointed the next eve- 
ning to wait on her at her own houſe. She pre- 
pared herſelf, and maid-ſervant Lucetta, 
with poignards, hid under their ents, rea- 
dy to receive him, but he ſaved them that * 
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ble by bringing with him a brace of piſtols, 
which they, as in play, took out of his hands, 
and Laurietta, after many feigned careſſes, of 
welcome, deſired him to look out at the 
window, at ſomething ſhe pretended to ſhew 
him, and then fired a brace of Balls directly 
through his back. He fell dead at her feet, but 
yet ſhe could not refrain from giving him ſeveral 
ſtabs with her poignard, — ſhe and Lucetta 
carried down the body into the Cellar and bu- 
18 ried it under a heap of billets, | 
1 On Belvile's being miſſed, his valet declared, 
i that he attended him to the lady Laurietta's 
i gate, and ſaw him enter there, on which ſhe 
was ſtrictly examined, and ſhe confeſs'd that 
| |  Belvile had made her a vifit, but that his ſtay 
Th was extremely fhort, nor did ſhe know what 
| was become of him. Although no poſitive 
proof could be brought againſt her, yet they 
thought proper to give her the torment, but 
no confeſſion did . force from her lips. 
Her maid Lucetta on earing that her miſtreſs 
1 was put to the torture, fear d that ſhe would 
confeſs, and betray her, and therefore fled; 
but in paſſing the fenny lakes that are between 
Avignon and Orange, ſhe was drown'd. The 
flight of Lucetta made them more ſtrongly ſu- 
ſpet Laurietta, and they again gave her the 
torture, which ſhe endured in the 1 manner 
as the firſt. On which they intended in a 
week's time to releaſe her, and ſhe ſhewed the 
1 | higheft marks of joy on the thought of her en- 
14 largement. But her wickedneſs was not, even 
1 in this world, to eſcape unpuniſh'd. 
i She was of a moſt extravagant temper, and 
had well nigh laviſh'd away her whole fortune 
| | on 
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on her licentious pleaſures. She lived in a large 
hired houſe, in the fineſt ſtreet in Avignon, 
but, for the laſt three years, had paid no rent. 
Her landlord, Monſieur de Richcourt, willin 
to ſecure his money, ſeized for his rent, and 
ſold not only the furniture, but even all the li- 
quor in the cellar, and the very fuel which was 
left in the houſe ; and, on removing the billets, 
which he had ſold, they found the earth under 
them had been newly dug up, and, on further 
ſearch, they found the dead body of Belvile. 
This put the matter quite out of doubt, and, 
on the day that Laurietta expected to have been 
releaſed, they brought the mangled corpſe of 
Belvile into the priſon to her, the ſight of which 
had a ſtronger effect than all their torments, 
and ſhe immediately fell on her knees, and con- 
feſſed the fact; which was indeed too plain to 
be denied, and ſhe was executed for the ſame 
before the gates of her own houſe. She was 
firſt hanged, and then her body was burnt, to- 
gether with that of her maid Lucetta, which 
was conſumed by the ſame fire, and their 
mingled aſhes were ſcatter'd into the air. 
[God's Revenge, &c. 127. 


EXAMPLE XVIII. 


A man was taken up on ſuſpicion of Mur- 


Ader, but when brought to the bar, the evidence 


appeared not ſtrong enough to convict him. 
He behaved with great apparent boldneſs, for 
he knew there were no witneſſes to the fact; 
and he had alſo taken all neceſſary caution to 
prevent a diſcovery. But the judge obſerved in 
the man's countenance a terror and confuſion, 

which 


* 
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which his pretended boldneſs could not hide, 
and therefore kept his eye ſteddily fixt on him 
the whole time. As ſoon as the laſt witneſs 

was diſmiſſed, the man aſked, if they had any 
more evidence againſt him; when the judge, 
looking ſternly at him, aſked him, if he did 
not himſelf know of one more that could ap- 
pear againſt him, whoſe preſence would put 
the matter out of doubt. On which the man 
ſtarted and cried out, My lord, he is not a 
c“ legal witneſs, no man can ſpeak in his own 
© cauſe, nor was the wound I gave him half 
cc ſo large, as what he ſhews againſt me.” The 
judge preſently perceived by the man's ſtarting, 
and the wildneſs and terror of his look, that he 

- either ſaw the ghoſt of the murdered man, or 
that his imagination had, from his guilty con- 
ſcience, formed ſuch an appearance; and 
therefore making the proper anſwers from ſuch 
a ſuppoſition, he ſoon brought the murderer to 
confeſs the fact, for which he was condemned, 
and hanged in chains, at the place where he 

declared the murder was committed. At his 
death he averred, that the ghoſt of the mur- 
dered perſon had appeared before his eyes at his 
trial. [ Moretus, p. 101. 


EXAMPLE XIX. 


A gentleman in good circumſtances, about 
the year 1640, murdered his friend, a man in 
- buſineſs, near Bow-church in Cheapſide; and 
with ſuch circumſtances of malice, revenge and 
cruelty, as made it impoſſible for him to expect 
any mercy. He therefore made his * into 
A 1 ; rance, 


n 


1 rance, where he lived for ſome years: But 


from the horrors of his guilty conſcience, which 


friend, he felt ten-fold the puniſhment, which, 
by flight, he vainly hopen to eſcape. After 
twenty years reſidence, or rather wanderin 

abroad, through moſt parts of - Europe, he re- 
ſolved to venture back into England: . He 
changed his name; and as time, and the 
change of climates had altered his perſon, he 


doubted not but he might, in ſome retired part 
of his own country, wear out the remainder of 


his days; and, perhaps, recover that peace of 
mind, which he had there left behind him, 
But publick juſtice, tho' flow, at laſt overtook 
nim: For the very evening that he landed in 
a wherry at Queen hithe-ſtairs, walking up to 
Cheapſide, in order to get into a coach, juſt in 
the duſk, and by the very door of his murdered 
friend, he heard a voice cry out, “ Stop him, 
e ſtop him, there he is.” On this he ran as 
faſt as he was able, and ſoon found himſelf fol- 
| lowed by a large mob. He was ſoon overtaken 


and ſeized, on which he cried out, “ I confeſs | 


« the fact, I am the man that did it.” The 


mob on that ſaid, as he had confeſſed the 
crime, they would proceed to execution; and, 
after making him refund the ſtolen goods, would 


give him the diſcipline of pumping, kennelling 
and the like: on which he ſaid he had ſtolen 
nothing, for though he had murdered Mr. L- 
yet he had no intention of robbing his. houſe. 
By this anſwer, the mob found themſelves miſ- 


taken, for they were purſuing a pickpocket, 


almoſt every night preſemted before his eyes, 
whether ſleeping or waking, his murthered 


Two) 4 

a0 ring this 2 run hard, believed him ta 
e ich pocket; but now were for letting 

him go. as a x peſo diſtracted, that knew not 
what he ſaid, One man however who lived in 
that neighbourhood, and had heard of the mur- 
der of Mr. L----, deſired that this gentleman 
might be e before a magiſtrate, and he 
was accordingly carried before the Lord- 
Mayor, who took bis confeſſion of the fact, for 
which he was ſoon after hanged : And he de- 
Tlared at the gallows, that the day of his execu- 
tion was. the Wappiel day he had —— ſince he 
had committed that horrid, treacherous, inhu- 
man act, the murder of a friend who loved him, 
and to whom he lay under the bigheſt obliga- 

tions. 
L Moretus's Secrets of the inviſible world dif- 
_ Cloſed. p. 105.] 


EXAMPLE XX. 


WA the reign of ki James, I. one Ann Wa- 
il ters having an bars and wanton intercourſe 

1 oy, a young man in the neighbourhood ; and 
g her huſband ſome embarraſament to 

1 — Site pleaſures, determined to put bim 

gut of the . 1 p my 8 one F aſ- 


© 


— - - r ow. 2 . 
— —— 
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him, 5 the people greatly Len her, and 
ve her all the aſſiſtance in their power in 
Larching for her huſband.; but as the knew 


where et Se ſhe took, Care: do dre 
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their ſearch far from the place here her bath: | 
rity would have been diſcovered, 

. the ſearch was at an —_ and *twas 

ined, that the man m ne a 

for debe without CN e. his wife Sith eg 
intentions; a woman in the neighbourhoot - 
dreamt- that a ſtranger told her, that Ann 
Waters had ſtrangled her huſband, and hid him 
under the dunghill. She at firſt diſregarded the 
dream, but it being repeated ſeveral nights, it 
began publickly to be talked of; and at lengthy 
they got authority to ſearch the dunghill, where 
the dead body was found ; and other concurrent. 
circumitanets appearing, the wife was appre 
hended and convicted of the murder, which bée 
fore her execution'{hisconfeſled; and "impeached. , 
the young fellow her accomplice : He, on her 
being apprehended, immediately fled, but was 
purſued and taken, and on his own confeſſion 
was alſo executed for the murder. Ann Wa- 
ters was burnt, and her L 21. 
in chains. 373” 71115 1 uo» 
Turner 29. Wankey's wanders, b. l. Is 
e. 55 p. 90. Baker's Chron, Ps %K 


E X AMP IL E xXI. 


In Leiceſterſhire, not far from kene 
2 miller had murdered a man in his mill, ind” 
privately buried him in his garden; and won 
after leaving the place, he ſettled in a = Y 
far off, and lived a long time, bel that bis 
villainy would never be difcovered. But after . 
twenty years, he returned to viſit ſome friends 
ul the ny where E hivedy and M . 
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at that time, the miller who had the mill; 
having occaſion to dig deep in his garden, found 
the body, or rather bones, of the murdered 
man. The neighbours then recollected that 
about twenty years ago, a man had been mif- 
ſing in the pariſh, and was never heard of after ; 
ſome likewiſe recollected who was then poſſeſ- 
for of the mill; and that very miller being now 
in the pariſh, they ran to the houſe where he 
was, and ſurrounding it, unanimouſly called 
on him as the - murderer of that man. The 
miller was fo ſhocked with the ſudden and ge- 
neral accuſation, and fo ſtung in conſcience for 
the crime, that he ſoon confeſſed the fact, and 
Was accordingly executed. 1 17 

_  ,þ Panky's Wonders, &c. I. I. 2. 41. p. 90. 
Beard's Theatre, &c. I. 2. c. 11. p. 299. 


EXAMPLE XXIL 


In the year 1690. a man in Ireland dreamed 
Mat he was riding out with a relation of his, 
who lived at Ameſbury in Wiltſhire, on the 
downs near that town; and. that his relation 
was robbed and murdered by two men, whoſe 
perſons and drefs he perfectly remembered. His 
dream was ſo ſtrong, that he wrote to — or 
at Am ; ing him not to ride late, 
and K eam he had had con- 
eerning him. The man received the letter, but 
laughed at the caution; and the next night, on 
the very ſpot therein mentioned, he was both 
robbed and murdered. His wife, extremely 
afflicted for his loſs, ſhewed this letter to her 
friends, and from the exact deſcription of the 
FED E murderers 


- 
. 
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| mute: and by > heir 0 h 1 Bo 


9 8 ie” of the myr dered man's ech 
19 85 alſo found | upon them, they oy 1352 
victed, and hanged in chains on 
Ws 


| the murder Was committed. K Pp: 5 


e * XAMPLE KM 


In the ſame year, in the month of April, 
William Barwick, who lived near York, mur- 
dered his wife, by drowning her in a, nd, and 


EY her ek in a 1 7 Sha by. Tuco 


aw a end 100 Fan Fo 17 0 to che 
| 2 be Thee” 1 55 t it 
205 ver very * SE $ ig but 'b Ee veving 
ee of he Sat ght no more of th che ma b 
The next da day gc going to the 12 en 125 lacę Tek ag 
he WW Bis pp 73 on Walke from the pond to 
the hedge, and then h ke ſaw h er fit dow 1 the 
ban ag fainly y perceived i it to he face f 
his wife's rw? Put | ooking 12 8 paler than 
"ſhe uſed to do He ran, home in a 225 1 | 
and told his wife What he had Ken, who advi | 
him to declare it to the miniſter of-the pariſh. | 
He did ſo, and che miniſter bid "High be fo r lone 
time ver) ſecret, till he had ſent to by. to 
enquire if Barwick's wife was at the place, to 
1 which 


ö {541 


which he pretended he had ent ks But find! 
ing neither any news of the woman, or any 
ſuch uncle as her huſband had talked of, Bar- 
wick was immediately taken up, and, being 
ſtung in conſcience, confeſſed the fact. He 
Was Lendeenmed 1 Vork aſſizes the September 
e y judge ge Powel, and was hanged 
Taree, N 31:] * 


wv 


cl EXAMPL E XXIV. 


Tub Akeadials; of intimate acquaintance, 
Dag at Mægara. One at a friend's houſe, 
the other at an inn. He that lodged with his 
: friend ſaw, in his ſleep, his companion ſuppli- 

| Eating his hoſt not ta kill him; and heard his 
voice begging him to come to his aſſiſtance. 
Suddenly ung, he ſtarted from his bed, and 
was haſtily running out of the room; but re- 
collecting his ſenſes, he found he had only been 
in a dream, he therefore returned to his bed, 
and compoſed himſelf again to fleep. His friend 
again ap appeared to him with ſeveral wounds in 
Bis body, l ſaid. 82 in 8 could not 
prevent my murder, conjure you 
f to revenge it. My bolt! has killed me, and 
c has laid my body at the bottom of a dung- 
40 e, and is now- g it out of the welt 

te of the city.” he man, at this, ſud- 
awaked again, and putting on his clothes, 
deny to the weſtern gate, where he over- 
the cart, and under a heap of dung, found 
kad of his murdered friend. Ihe 
un- 


LO LEE 
inn-keeper was ſeized, and ſuffered the puniſh- 
ment he ſo well deſerved. 2 
[Turner, 49. Valer. Maxim. I. c. 7. Dr. 
More Immort. of the ſoul. I. 2. c. 16.] 


EX ANMPLE MW. | 


It is very common abroad, when a murder 
has been committed, for the ſurvivors, if there 
are any, to deſcribe the face and perſon of the 
"murderer to fome painter, who having drawn 
the likeneſs, prints are taken of it, and dif- 
perſed about, whereby many a murder has 
been diſcovered. One very remarkable in- 
ſtance happened of a diſcovery from theſe prints, 
where a common thief who had been guilty of 
many robberies, and ſome murders, had clap- 
' ped a patch over one of his eyes, by which be 
deſigned to miſlead any defcription that might 
be given of him in caſe he ſhould be obſerved. 
His plot took, a print of him was publiſhed, as. 
having been guilty of a moſt cruel and inhuma 
murder, and, as he thought himfelf fafe by this 
ſtratagem, he bought one of the prints, carried 
it about with him, declared his great zeal to 
find out the murderer, and with much Rk 
neſs bid every one remark; that the villain had 
but one eye. His noiſy aſſiduĩty was obferved 
by. a fagacious perſon, who ſuſpected there wWas 
"fomething more than common in his beha- 
Vviour; the gentleman therefore begged,” that 
this voluntary avenger of murder, might be 
taken up, and the perſon he had deſcribed the 
murderer ſent for to look at him. It was a 
maid- ſervant to the murdered lady, who had 
recovered 


- 
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recovered-it, although ſhe was alſo left for-dead 
when the houſe was robbed. She immediately 
 faid, that the accuſed perſon was not the man, 
for the villain had but one eye, The gentle 
man then aſked her, in what manner Rs eye 
ſeemed loſt, Whether it was ſunk in his head, 
or appeared dead and wanting ſight; the maid 
anſwered, that it was covered with, a. black 
patch, and ſhe therefore could not anſwer his 
queſtion, ..The gentleman immediately ordered 
A black patch to he put over the eye of the ſuf- 
pected man; when the maid poſitiyely ſwore 

to him, and he was executed, conſeſſing, when 
on op . that he was guilty of the ay 


"EXAMPLE xxVI. 


Io FEW ell of England 6 man had het mur- 
dered, but four years had paſſed, and the mur- 
derer had not been diſcovered. In a large com- 

of men met together at an N one 
Af tham laoking. cameſtly at a es 1 7 


Ro 7 705 are the, Nan fir, 

illed farmer 
_ pale as death, and f ae Led 5 
forced of one (Ob Wy 


With Bux contrition ang Joy ne 


rb Cats 2 


Lame. "The pe perion wh 
Ms Fe 0 being pſke 
it was no er 
* which he 
could 


had accuſes him, declared, 
Yay a Bong 0 e . 
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eould not reſiſt, although his life might have 
paid the forfeit for his ſpeech. 
This Story was given me by a reverend cler- 
gyman of Wiltſhire. | 


EXAMPLE XXVIE 


A gentleman of high rank and fortune abroad, 
had invited feveral officers to dine with him, 
(amongſt which was the father of the gentle- 
man who told me the ſtory) and juſt as they ſet 
down to the table, one of the officers looking 
up, cry'd out Good God ] I am a dead man, 
take her away, for pity's ſake take her away, 
for I cannot bear that look.” And imme- 
diately he fell from his chair in a fit upon the 
floor. They gave him all proper aſſiſtance, 
and recovered him enough to place him again 
on his ſeat ; when looking to the ſame ſide of 
the room, he again cried out, there ſhe is 
« till, take her away, or I ſhall confefs all, 
and ſuffer the puniſhment ſo well deſerve.” 


He then fell into a ſtronger fit than before; and 
the gentleman of the houſe having great com- 


on for the poor man, and thinking he was 


eized with a frenzy fever, ordered him to be 
carried up ſtairs, and put to bed, and ſent to the 


next town, which was ſix miles off, for a ſur- 
geon to let hun blood. 1 5 
One of the company obferving that his ago- 
nies came on by his looking up at a picture 
which hung in the room, aſked the gentleman 
of the — 4 whoſe picture it was; to which 
he anſwered, that it was the picture of a young 
lady, who about two years before had been 


faund murdered in her bed, and her houſe 


robbed 


| 
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| [58] 
robbed of all the moſt valuable effects in it; 
that there never had yet been the leaſt trace to 
find out the murderer ; that all the remainder 
of her furniture had been publickly "fold; and 


that he had bought that portrait as being well 
drawn, and the repreſentation of a fine woman.. 


The gentleman of the houſe then aſked the other 


officers, what they knew of the man who was 


gone to bed in a fit, for he had only invited 


im out of civility to the reſt of the gentlemen of 
the regiment. They declared they knew no- 
thing of his family, but that he had lately 
bought a pair of colours. 4. 

As ſoon as the ſurgeon arrived, he blooded 
the ſick man, who again came to his ſenſes; 


and being aſked what had given him ſo much 


uneaſineſs, he looked wildly, would give no 
anſwer, and only muttered that he was ſubject 
to ſuch fits; but looking up earneſtly in the 
ſurgeon's face, he ſeemed in great confuſion, 
they apprehended was again falling into a. 
fit, The gentleman of the: houſe taking the 
ſurgeon apart, aſzed him, if he knew the per- 
fon he had blooded, Tie ſurgeon anſwered, 
that he believed he did not know him, for he 
heard he was an officer in the army; whereas 
he ſhould otherwiſe have taken him for a ſtrol- 
ling, idle fellow that he once remembred to 
have ſeen, who was not likely, either by his 
birth or fortune, to bear the king's commiſſion- 
The gentleman deſired the ſurgeon to go to him 
again, and to accoſt him by the name of that 
vagabond, to ſee what effect it would have on 
him, and if it was a miſtake, twas eaſy to aſk 
his pardon, and it would ſoon be _— 


[59] 
The ſurgeon returning into the room, came fa- 
miliarly up to the officer, who was ſtill in bed, 
took him by the hand and ſaid, How is it, 
Pedro? I little thought to have feen you 
here, nor knew you juſt now while you was 
* in your fit.” On which heery'd out, Well, 


< ſince I find I am diſcovered, I will confeſs 


$6 all, if you will not Jet me look on that face 


in the parlour any more,” He accordinely, 


before the gentleman of the houſe, made a full 
confeſſion of his having entered the houſe of the 
lady, whoſe picture had ſo terrified him, and by 
the help of one of her ſervants, whom he killed 
and buried in the eellar, and who, it was ſup- 
poſed, was fled for the robbery and murder, had 


rifled the houſe, and murdered the lady. Fhat 


he found five hundred pound in gold in her 
bureau, with which he equipped hinifelf for 
the army; but all her jewels, plate, &. he had 
buried, for fear of a diſcovery, in a place where, 


by his direction, they were all found; as were 


alſo the bones of the murdered ſervant in the 
cellar. He was accordingly executed for the 


EXAMPLE XXVII. 


In the north of France, " moſt dirbarous and 


_ cruel murder had been committed on a you 

gentleman of fortune; and, with all the care 
and vigilance of the magiſtrates, not the leaſt 
trace of the Murderer eould be found. Seven 


years after this had happened, there was a cur- 


rent report all over the town where he had lived, 
that now the Murderer of this young gentleman 


. 
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was found, for it was Monſieur De ----- that 
had done it, who was his moſt intimate friend, 
and lived, at that time, in great credit and re- 
putation in the town. After this report had 
prevailed one whole day, it began to be won- 
dered at, that Monſieur De -------- was not 
taken up, and on that, by endeavouring to trace 
the foundation of ſuch an accuſation, *twas 
found to be only a general rumor, and no one 
could be hx'd on as the firſt inventor ; on which 
the report ſoon died, and every one wiſhed to 
find the author of ſo baſe a calumny. ROMS 
Juſt that day twelvemonth the ſame rumor 
again prevailed all over the town, with this 
addition, that Monſieur De —— had confeſſed 
the fact, and had ſhewn to the magiſtrates 2 
place in his garden where he had buried, in a 
box, the hanger with which he had kill'd his 
friend, and all his own bloody cloaths in which 
he had committed the Murder. This report 
made à crowd gather about the gentleman's 
houſe, ſaying, they would come in to look at 
things that had been diſcovered in the garden. 
The gentleman, ſeeing a mob at his door, aſked 
from his window the cauſe of the riot, and 
' hearing what they faid, with many impreca- 
tions alſo on him for his cruelty, and ſome 
ticks and ſtones flung at his head, he really be- 
| lieved himſelf diſcovered, and ſlipping down a 
pair of back ſtairs, he haſtened to his ſtable, 
which was behind the houſe, took his beſt 
horſe, and fled as faſt as poſſible to get out of 
the French territories. 'T he magiſtrates of the 
town, knowing the. report of the gentleman's 
confeſſion to be falſe, ſent proper officers to 
; quiet 
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e 
quiet and diſperſe the mob, and to prevent the 
gentleman from being kill'd by their ill founded 
rage. But on finding he was privately fled they 


began to reflect ſeriouſly on the matter, and to 


think that this ſtrange rumor, the author of 
which again could not be found, was ſent by 
Providence to detect this Murder; th 3 
order'd ſome men to dig in the —_ in 
ſpot where the bloody cloaths, &c, were re» 
ported to be hid, and there they found all the © 
things which had before been deſcribed; and 
tho' they had been buried eight years, the 
blood was as freſh on them as ever. Meſſen- 
ers were immediately ſent in purſuit of Monſieur 
e------ whom they overtook about two 
from the city, for his horſe having thrown him, 
he was lying on the ground, with his leg broke 
ſhort off! . As ſoon as he was brought back, he 
preſently confeſſed the fact and was executed 
accordingly „ | 917-53 
The two. laſt preceding ſtories were told me 
by a gentleman whoſe father was an officer in 
the Iriſh regiments, in the French ſervice, and 
who, he ſaid was an eye-witneſs to the former; 
and had the relation of the latter from a French 
officer whom he knew to be a man of great ho- 
nour and varacity. + Io 331 


BY E XAMPLE XXIX. A 


In the year 1611, Sir Thomas Glover then 
being our ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, ſome. 
of his ſervants were one day diverting them 
ſelves with throwing ſnow-balls, when one of 
the ambaſſador's an, threw a ball, * | 


[ 62 ] 
Hit a Turk ſuch a blow on the eye, that it 
ſtruck him inſtantly dead. 
'The of the janifaries complain'd to the 
grand. viſier and the grand viſier demanded the 
ervant of the ambaſſador to be given up to pub- 
Lick juſtice. | 
It was in · vain that the ambaſſador urged that 
the blow was given by accident, and not by de- 
ſign; for the grand viſier inſiſted he would have 
blood for blood, which is a law never diſpenſed 
with amongſt the Turks. The ambaſſador then 
declared, that he knew not which of his ſervants 
to deliver up, for he could not diſcover by whoſe 
hand the ball had been thrown ; but to pre- 
vent a tumult which ſeemed beginning to ariſe, 
(and the end of which might havereach'd even 
to the throne) he order'd all his ſervants to ap- 
pear, and promiſed to give up the man that ſhould 
be pronounced guilty. Five or {1x Turksinſtantly 
ſeized on one Simon Dibbins, -a man newly 
come from Candia, and the reſt of the janiſa- 
ries, with one voice, declared him to be the 


Ibe ambaſſador, knowing this man to have 
been abſent from the place when the ſnow- ball 
was thrown, again proteſted with great vehe- 
mence againſt his execution: but finding that 
neither intreaties nor great ſums of money 
which were offered, could prevail for his enlarge- 
ment, after they had once ſeized on him, he 
thought it was better that one man (innocent 
as, he thought him) ſhould ſuffer, than by any 
_ farther -oppoſition, to run the riſque of loſing 

. uy a general inſurrection. . 
f day of his execution being fixed, the am- 
baſſador ſent his chaplain to him in priſon, and 
8 "ol 0 Dibbins 
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Dibbins then confeſſed, that he had, ſome years 
before, killed a man in England, and, for fear 
of detection, had fled to Candia; but, he ſaid, 
he was now convinced, that the general outcry 
againſt him was the voice of God, by that 
means to bring him to juſtice; for a moſt bloow 
dy and premeditated Murder. | 

He was accordingly executed before the gate 
of the ambaſtador's houſe, who, from the ac- 
count given by his chaplain, was very well ſa- 
tisfied to find, that, by the death of Dibbins, a 
Murderer was puniſhed, and an innocent man 
- who was only the accidental cauſe of a Turk's 
death, was ſaved from a ſentence which would 
have been as hard on him, as it was juſt on the 
wretch'who ſuffer d no more than he really de- 
ſerved. 1 2 
 [Anowl?'s Turkiſh Hiſtory, p. 134.1 


EXAMPLE XXX. 


The following fact was told me by a gentle- 
man whoſe great-grand-father was an Iriſh 
judge, and before whom the thing happen'd. 

The particulars have been lava in the fa- 
mily by tradition ever ſince, but the name of 
the perſon that was executed is purpoſely omit- 
ted, as being of no inconſiderable family in that 
nation. | 
A gentleman was tried in Ireland for killing 

his friend in a duel, and the circumſtances ap- 
pearing very. favourable on his fide, the verdict 
was brought in man-ſlaughter. This crime be- 
ing within benefit of clergy, the priſoner had 
the book offered him to read; on which he 

„ ſtarted 
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ſtarted and heſitated in ſuch a manner, that 
thoſe who ſtood near him asked him why he did 
not proceed. He anſwered he could not ſee the 
the words they were ſo ſtained with blood. He 
added, that he wonder'd they ſhould uſe him in 
ſuch a manner, and defired they would give 
him a fair book. Several people ſtanding by 
look'd on the book, and all declared, that not 
the leaſt drop of blood appear'd on it, but the 
words were perfectly legible. The priſo- 
ner, on that, fetch'd a deep ſigh, and ſaid, 
« I plainly perceive the vengeance of God is 
« purſuing me; for although I declare myſelf 
« innocent of the death of my friend, any 
c otherwiſe than by being forced into it for ſelf- 
« defence, yet I confeſs myſelf worthy of pub- 
ce lic puniſhment ; for ſome years ago I barba- 
“ rouſly murdered my own father.” 
He then related all the particulars of the 

Murder, and his confeſſion was ſo full, that he 
: muſt have been condemn'd on that account, 
had he taken his . but his incapacity for 
reading in any book they offered him, by the 
appearance of blood before his eyes, ſtill con- 


_ ©  Linuing, no other tryal was neceſſary, and he 


was executed by his firſt ecnviction. | 

He died very penitent, perſiſting in his con- 
feſſion of the Murder of his father, allowing 
the juſtice of his puniſhment, and acknowledg- 
ing the hand of God, in forcing him to a con- 
feſſion of his horrid crime. | Lit 


I cannot 
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EXAMPLE XXXI. 


T cannot omit a very extraordinary inſtance ' 
of the power of imagination in a guilty conſci- 
- "ence, ſhewn at the o_ of Catharine Hayes, 
which was told me by a perſon of high rank 
and character, who was preſent at her tryal. 
Catherine Hayes, near thirty years ago, was 
tried, convicted, and burnt, for the Murder of 
her huſband, which (aſſiſted by her own ſon 
and ſome others) ſhe effected by cutting off his 
head, and throwing it into a river. On exa- 
"mining the evidence againſt her, there was a 
coat produced in court that formerly, kelonged 
to her huſband, and had been given by her as 
part of the reward, to one of her wicked ac- 
complices in the Murder. This coat was held 
up in order to be view'd, and, by the manner 
of its being lifted up, (the under parts of the 
ſkirts being hid by the crowd) its appearance 
was very much like that of a man without his 


head. This ſtruck ſuch a horror into the heart. 


of the priſoner at the bar, efpecially as it was 
the very coat of her huſband, that the fell dead 
upon the floor, and though ſhe afterwards re- 
turned to life, yet ſhe made no farther defence, 
but hung her head, and ſullenly ſubmitted to 
the ſentence that was paſt upon her; whereas 
it had been obſerved, before this circumſtance, 
that ſhe was exceedingly bold in her denial . of 
the facts alledged by the witnefles ; made 
many pertinent obſervations on the evidence, 
and ſeemed under no kind of confuſion or diſ- 
order. But whatever it pleaſed God to repre- 
| 23 ſem 
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fent to her mind at that time, the conſequence, 
as many muſt remember at this day, was as I 
have here related it ; and all who were preſent 
were ſtruck with amazement and horror. 


EXAMPLE XXXII. 


In the late inſtance of miſs Jefferies, may 
certainly be ſeen the ſecret hand of providence 
in bringing her to juſtice, *T'is. well known, 
that, ſome time before the Murder of Mr. Jef- 
feries, Swan, who. alſo ſuffered for it, and 


Matthews the evidence, were in London; and, 


at a publick houſe, engaged in a riotous quar- 


rel with ſome of their drunken companions. 


One of them challenging a fellow to fight, 
ſtripp'd off his cloaths, and gave his coat to a. 
man to hold for him, till the battle ſhould be 


decided, when out of his coat pocket dropp'd a. 


brace of piſtols. On this he was taken up, on: 
ſuſpicion of being a. highwayman, and, to pro- 
cure his N 1 miſs Fefferies herſelf appear'd, 
and declared that ſome jewels which were found 
on him were. hers, and that ſhe ſent. them by 
him to be pawn'd, and that the piſtols were her- 
_ uncle's, which ſhe too had ordered him to get 


elean'd. This, for the preſent, ' got the man. 
off; but when the Murder was committed, 


and with one of thoſe very piſtols, Swan or 
Matthews, or both, were too ſtrongly pointed 
out not to come under great ſuſpicion of havi 

a hand in the Murder. Yet {till miſs Jefferies, 
being of that ſex of which. nothing but. gentle- 
neſs ſhould be preſumed, being neice to the 
murder'd man, and having been. bred up un- 


oy 
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der his care, could never have been ſuſpected 


of being either a principal, or an acceſſary, in 
a crime ſo horrid and repugnant to every breaſt 
not diveſted of humaniry, had ſhe not, by the 
accident before-mentioned, ſo far departed from 
her character, as publickly to appear in vindi- 


cation of a man, who now might pretty ſtrong- 


ly be preſumed to be a Murderer, and who 
was then (moſt likely with her knowledge) pre- 
paring the piſtols for the cruel purpoſe to which 
they were applied. May it not, therefore, be: 
3 fad, that the drunken quarrel in London was. 

the clue by which this Murder was unravelPd ? 
It was certainly by that means that miſs Jeffries 
was ſuſpected of having, by the Murder of her 
uncle, taken out of the hands of God the pu- 
niſhment of a man, who, it muſt be confeſs'd, 
(if her own account of the Murder be true) 
was very highly culpable. Yet, wengeace is. 
mine, ſaith. the Lord; and ſo it manifeſtly ap- 


pears in this inſtance. 
EXAMPLE XXXIII. 


In miſs Mary Blandy is ſeen, the ſtrong in- 

fatuation which often attends thoſe who com- 
mit Murder, and which ſeldom fails of leading 
them to juſtice. 

Ass this unhappy lady is acknowledged to 
have had an exceeding good underſtanding, and 
great quickneſs of parts and invention, what 

u 


t infatuation could make her go on in that 
| horrid fact in poiſoning her father, in fo public. 


and barefac'd a manner? For, according to. 


the evidence of ſeveral witneſſes, ſhe had fre- 


quently, 


—— 


* 


on our neighbour, but it will be afterwards in 
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(quent y uttered ſpeeches very unbecoming i it a 


ughter, and ſuch as muſt give but too juſt 


| — for ſuſpicion: and her repeated doſes to 


her father made even him to ſufpect that ſhe 
intended to poifon him, as appeared alſo from 


what he ſaid to her; yet his affection for this 
- unhappy girl was ſo great, that he could not 


force himſelf into a belief of her intentions 
ſtrong enough to prevent them. 
W hat, but the ſame infatuation, could have 


prevented her from making uſe of the money, 


= = of value in her hands, for her eſ- 
nd this ſhe might eaſily have effected, 
— ſhe walked to Henley, had ſhe gone on 


in a poſt-chaiſe to london, inſtead' of returnin ng 
back to her father's houſe, which ſhe. m 
know, from what had before. paſſed, would 


lead to her being taken up, and tried; and that 
ſhe had little reaſon, from her -firſt unguarded 
manner of 3 to hope for an acquittal 


at her trial. 


And now, my good countrymen, let me ſe- 
riouſly exhort. you, to weigh well with your- 


ſelves the following conſiderations, which muſt, 


I think, ſufficiently deter you from this moſt 


deadly crime : A crime which, though per- 
- haps not conſidered by law as the highef, 

truth and in fact, the blackeſt- fin which can 
- contaminate the hands, or * the ſoul of 


man. 


is, in 


F irſt, this is the greateſt injury which one 
human being can do to another. 

Secondly, it is always irreparable. There is 
ſcarce any other miſchief which we can bring 


our 


dered perſon. 


a2 juſt abhorrence, and where puniſhments are 
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our power to undo again. If by force or fraud 


we take away the property of another, it will 
be in our power to reſtore them ; but here no 
future penitence will avail. Here can be no 
reſtitution ; no reparation | | 
Nor is the injury done. ſolely to the mur- 
It often involves a whole family 
in its conſequences. A diſconſolate widow, a 
number of diſtreſſed, wretched orphans are left 
to deplore the loſs of a kuſband and a father; a 
parent is deprived of a beloved wife or child, 
a loſs ſometimes more bitter than would have 
been that of their own lives. | 
Belides the violently robbing a man of his 
life, and of all the bleſſings and 2 of 


it; there is one conſideration of ſo dreadful a 


nature, that the bare hint of it js ſufficient to 


chill every. heart with horror. We know not 


in what ſtate of mind we find the perſon whom 


we deſtroy ; nor with what load of freſh con- 


tracted unrepented guilt, we ſend him to his 
final account. We ſurprize the unhappy 
wretch unawares, preparing himſelf perhaps 
for that repentance which might have obtained. 
his pardon, and by preventing which, we may 


be uilty of deſtroying both his body and ſoul. 


It is na wonder, that a crime in itſelf ſo ex- 
ecrable, in its conſequence ſo dreadful, ſhould 
be ſtamped with every mark of human abhor- 
rence and divine vengeance. 75 

The laws of every civilized people, puniſh 
it with death; in many countries the moſt ex- 
quiſite torments are inflited on a Murderer ; 
nay, even in this, where tortures are held in 


un 


— 
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in fo eminent a manner mild and gentle; the 
law is not barely ſatisfied with taking away the 
Murderer's life; he is denied even the burial of 
a Chriſtian ; and his body is expoſed a prey to 
the ravenous birds of the air. His infamy is 
preſerved as long as nature will admit, a gibbet 
expoſes him as a terrible example to others, and 
he becomes the monument of his own ſhame, 
and of that of all his relatioris. _ | 
In other crimes, it is uſual for the criminal to 
find protection, and the ſufferer to be regarded 
with pity by the tender-hearted ; but in murder 
there is ſcarce a ſingle perſon ſo profligate and 
abandoned, as to afford the fugitive a refuge, 
Every man is ready to diſcover and yield him 
up, to.purſue and to take him; every man is 
deſirous to bring him to juſtice, views him with 
deteſtation when in chains; and ſees him on 
the gallows with pleaſure. 1 
In robbery, theft, and ſuch like tranſgreſ- 
ſions, an offender ſometimes remains many 
5 in impunity; for on ſuch occaſions, he 
hath ſcarce any perſon, unleſs thofe who are 
immediately injured, or the officers of juſtice 
themſelves, to apprehend and avoid ; but with 
murder, all mankind are alarmed. All the 
human paſſions are rouſed againſt him; and it 
| preſently becomes a common cauſe to bring 
him to juſtice. Hence it very rarely happens 
that this criminal long eſcapes the punifhment 
which is his due. Never, indeed, unleſs he 
exchanges it for what is, perhaps, much worſe, 
to linger out a miſerable life with the loſs of 
country, friends, fortune, and fame; to be 
ſhunned, deſpiſed, deteſted, and curſed by all 
mankind. Nor 


, 
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Nor is this wretch, in all probability, a 
greater object of horror to others, than he is to 
himſelf. If his conſcience be not ſeared, as it 
were with a hot iron, if his heart be not ſhut 
to all the compunctions of remorſe and of 
ſhame, his own mind is his worſt tormentor ; 
and the herrors which attend all his reflections 
appear more dreadful, when he caſts his eyes 
behind him, than even the fight of his purſuers 
would be. | | N 

And, if he caſts his eyes ſorwards, what com- 
fort can even hope afford him? That very juſ- 
tice from which he hath ſo eagerly run, * 5 
often the only friend to whoſe arms he can fly. 
This, many of thoſe Murderers who have been 
brought at laſt, tho' late, to their deſerved pu- 
niſhment, have honeſtly confeſſed; have owned 
that the day of their execution was much the 
[happieſt which they had experienced ſince the 
day of their guilt, | | 

And this muſt ſurely be, in general, the 
caſe, had we any certain aſſurance that our 
puniſhment for ſo enormous, ſo execrable a fin, 
was to end in this world; but, alas | how juſt 
reaſon have we to apprehend that this will not 
be the cafe. In every other crime the offender 
who hath paid the price of Nis life, may flatter | 
Himſelf that he hath fully expiated his offence : 
but, in Murder, it is far otherwiſe ; and that, 
eſpecially, from the laſt cauſes which I have 
aſſigned above, where I have endeavoured to ſet 
forth the extreme heinouſneſs of this crime. 

Here, then, is a thought which muſt ſhake 
the firmeſt mind; and make the boldeſt heart 
to tremble, Fear not him, ſaith our — 


| tn 1 
| vhs dun EN the body; 3 who can 
deftroy both body and ſoul. * | 
What are the terrors of udoment, 
compared to this tremendous tribunal ? Great 


may, perhaps, bear up'a bad mind 
{for it is ſometimes the property of ſuch) againſt 25 
the moſt ſevere ſentence which can be y 
nounced by the mouth of a human judge; but 
where is the fortitude which can look an of- 
fended Almighty in the face? Who can bear 
the dreadful — of being confronted with 
the ſpirit of one whom we have murdered, 
in the preſence of all the Hoſt of Heaven, and 5 
to have juſtice demanded againſt our guilty ſoul, 
before that moſt awful judgment: ſeat, where 
there is infinite juſtice, as well as infinite 
power ? A moſt dreadful ſituation indeed ! 
from which may God, of his n. 1 
deliver us all. 


